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Nevertheless Burasiae knew that he was not a great soldier, a true man for
high command. When Lincoln's order came that he should take charge of
the post from which McClellan was removed, he was 'shocked', as he
himself said.
Twice before Bumside had told Lincoln that lie could not take it; he
wasn't the man for it. He called two staff officers, listened to them for an
hour and a half while they urged and pleaded with him to accept. He was
not competent to command so large an army', he told them. Not until he
talked with McClellan that night did he make ready to command. McClellan
told him that an order Is an order, and he, as a soldier, had to obey.
Bumside spent three days with McClellan; they sat up nearly all of one
night going over the army organization and plans. Bumside said that on
taking command he 'probably knew less than any other corps commander
of the positions and relative strength of the several corps of the army*.
He was thirty-nine years old, a log-cabin boy, born at Liberty, Indiana,
one of nine sons. After a seminary education, the boy Ambrose Everett
Bumside learned the tailor's trade, opened a shop In Liberty. His father, a
State senator, got him a cadetship at West Point, where he met McClellan,
Stonewall Jackson, and others who rose in the army.
Burnside's Rhode Island regiment had been among the first troops to
arrive in Washington. At Bull Run he commanded the brigade that opened
the battle. His chief distinction was in leading a joint naval and military force
that early In 1862 captured Roanoke Island with 2600 prisoners and 32
guns. This won applause, an embeEished sword from Rhode Island, and the
thanks of the Massachusetts and Ohio legislatures. Lincoln liked a candour,
modesty, and spirit of co-operation he saw In Bumside.
Now came Fredericksburg, a trap. Lee with 72,000 men was ready and
waiting for Bumside with 113,000. For a month Bumside had been waiting
for pontoons to cross the river. While the pontoons were on the way Lee
made arrangements. Burnside's columns crossed over. They found Mils
spitting flame and metal, a sunken road swarming with riflemen waiting
human prey. 'A chicken cannot live on that field when we open on it,s a
Confederate engineer had told General Longstreet of the plain facing Marye's
Hill. Meagher led his Irish Brigade of 1315 up the hill and left 545 in the
frozen mud. Hancock's division lost 40 of each 100 of its men. Between
the fog of morning and twilight of evening 7000 killed and wounded Union
soldiers fell. The wounded lay forty-eight hours in the freezing cold before
they were cared for. Some burned to death in long, dry grass set afire by
cannon., Total Confederate losses were 5309; Union, 12,653.
In a rainy windstorm Bumside drew off Ms troops from Fredericksburg,
back across the Rappahannock.